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I think { have no pet notions, I know I have nothing novel, to pre- 
sent on the subject of school keeping. Yet, after some years of obser- 
vation in the school room, and in the preparation of public school 
teachers for their work, it would be strange if I had rot formed some 
positive convictions in respect to the demands of our calling. In treat- 
ing of the more essential requisites for successful teaching, and in 
attempting to say something practical, 1 wish to call your attention 
especially to the labor which needs to be performed in the country dis- 
trict schools. 

The subject speaks of success. This is more than good monthly 
wages and a comfortable boarding place. In the administration of such 
schoo!s, it requires that a prompt and full attendance of the pupils be 
secured; that a hearty recognition of the needful rules to control their 
conduct in the school room and on the school grounds be accorded; 
that a quiet, cheerful and happy spirit be maintained; that a firm con- 
fidence in the ability as well as the moral character of the teacher be 
felt by the scholars; that a lively sympathy and an honest codpration 
shall exist between the head and the members of the school in all its 
operations; that a thorough interest in the studies and in acquiring 
knowledge be awakened, while a clear and accurate understanding of 
the ideas taught shall be attained; and that the whole mind, as far as 
possible, shall be quickened and invigorated—its thoughts and feel- 
ings intensified, and its purposes directed to healthful and honorable 
ends. It may be objected that this standard is too high; and that in 
order to be reached, it expects the teachers to possess more varied 
qualifications than those which they usually exhibit. It will at once 
be admitted that very many failures occur in our schools. The com- 
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bination of good scholarship, power to command, excellent tact, a ge- 
nial disposition, and moral stamina is unquestionably too rare. But 
nothing else is worthy to become the mocel in the education which 
the necessities of our people demand. I well know that in some rural 
districts this ideal in all its perfectness is realized; and I firmly believe 
that in many more the work it suggests can be accomplished. 

Before considering fully some of the conditions of success in teach- 
ing, 
schools; for the outlines of these conditions depend largely upon the 


let us notice the leading characteristics of our mixed country 


nature of these characteristics. Ilere we see, in contrast with the 
graded schools of our villages and cities, the pupils, generally of all 
ages between five and twenty years, under the charge of a single 
teacher, and exhibiting the various attainments which belong to these 
ages. Most commonly, also, the children and the young people.here 
are less acquainted with the restraints of public authority, and have 
therefore, less respect for them. Here the mind is usually less spright- 
ly and forward, but cooler and deeper in its reflections. Here studies 
are pursued more in accordance with the biases, or intellectual in- 
stincts of either the scholars or the parents; and hence a wider differ- 
ence in the mental training of the members of the same classes is de- 
veloped. Here is established the custom of changing teachers almost 
every term; and here the school, as a rule, is taught less number of 
months in the year. Under these different circumstances, the problem 
is, how can an instructor in such a school best succeed in reaching the 
ends of the true educational work? The answer includes two general 
heads: a clear and comprehensive acquaintance with the branches of 
learning studied, and the use of the most approved methods of con- 
ducting all the parts of the school. 

But let us specify. We will take the first portion of the topic. 
There must be an accurate knowledge and a full appreciation in the 
mind of all studies at least of elementary instruction. I employ these 
terms in their most precise meaning. Out of a score of teachers only 
one ever really taught me arithmetic; and he was accustomed to say, 
* Understand the subject so well that you could readily write out your 
lessons, if your text-book was lost.” He enlisted a lasting enthusiasm 
in my mind for the study ; and first led me to form rounded and clear 
conceptions of the truths embraced in the definitions, rules and prac- 
tical examples. Every subject has itc difficult parts, and its disputed 
points. These have been repeatedly traversed, and all the processes 
of thought involved in the winding mazes of the one, have been care- 
fully noted and secured in the memory; and the different opinions of 
weight bearing on the other, have been conscientiously examined, and 
the best statements of them stored away for future use. But the more 
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common portions of our rudimentary branches—those which make up 
the main body of each, should not be slighted in the least. Though 
often not so attractive as the others, yet if possible they should be 
fixed more firmly in the thoughts. These, of course, are the most fre- 
quently used. In giving instruction in them, a mistake here tends to 
destroy confidence ‘n yourself, and the respect of your pupils for your 
knowledge and ability. A hesitancy in recalling and expressing the 
ideas found in these, goes far to break up the keen interest and the 
mental sympathy which the recitation arouses in the teacher and the 
class. Where the scholars are so poorly classified, and so many stud- 
ies are pursued as in most of our common schools, it may be needful 
for most teachers to consult the t<xt-books in the exercises of the dif- 
ferent classes. As long as we allow our present vicious system to ex- 
ist, we must not loudly complain if this practice is followed. Still it 
is in most cases detrimental. A book in the hand, ics contents not 
learned, and the eye running along its pages and not pleasantly fixed 
on the members of the class, create a barrier between the teacher and 
pupils, and widen the distance between their minds. He is a grand 
model instructor in this respect who has packed away in his thoughts, 
by long previous investigation and by immediate reviews, all the sub- 
stance of the daily lessons, any can instantly throw all his knowledge 
into the recitation, call up all the energies of his active and cultivated 
intellect, catch at once each conception, definite or confused, wnich the 
class presents, awaken as in a contest all the forces of thought and 
purified feeling which play in their minds, and supply the exact infor- 
mation when the scholar is in danger, by too long delay, of losing his 
enthusiasm. 

But knowing is not always appreciating. The multiplication table 
may be learned by the child so he can repeat it as readily as he can 
talk; but its full meaning and its practical uses are not understood, 
until he applies its principles and its methods of thought to the solu- 
tion of examples in number, or employs them in subsequent life in 
reckoning the accounts which he keeps of his own business transac- 
tions. <A naturalist traveled among the Alps, learning the names and 
discovering the peculiarities of the plants of that region, but being 
taken suddenly ill in a hovel where he chanced to stop, he was quickly 
cured by the humble inmates, who administered to him the powerful 
medicine which one of these plants supplied. It would be difficult for 
him to forget thereafter the name, the appearance, and the properties 
of the species to which this plant belongs. One of the most useful 
educators in our State lately told me that he occupied not less than ten 
hours in fitting himself to instruct his class in the brief lesson given 
each week in the Sabbath Schcol. He aimed to discover the full sig- 
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nificance of every important word, and ascertained whether he com- 
prehended every idea; he searched out the connections between the 
facts and the doctrines mentioned in the lesson, and the statements 
found elsewhere in the Scriptures and other ancient writings; and he 
assiduously sought after the applications which he could make of its 
thoughts and precepts to the every day conduct and concern of him- 
self and his class. In this way the whole subject came to stand out 
clear and well-defined by itself, and all its truths were justly weighed 
and used. 

We often dislike what we cannot understand. The dullness and the 
ignorance of teachers, and the consequent apathy of classes, produce a 
disgust, in very many instances, for our elementary branches. Hatred 
here too frequently destroys all desire for mental improvement, or the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. But our common school studies contain the very 
best materials for exercising, satisfying and strengthening the youth- 
ful mind, when comprehended they always furnish stimulus and power. 
In them are gathered the results of the patient investigation, and the 
wisest and happiest thoughts of many great minds. They speak of the 
sympathy of commanding intellects for the young. They open to the 
pupil the paths which he must follow to acquire the use of his own 
powers and to be influential among his associates. They supply the 
basis on which all complete culture of the intellect or preparation for 
business must rest. In tracing to their origin the formation, the nam- 
ing, and the arrangement of the letters of the English alphabet, I was 
astonished at the amount of skill and labor which they had enlisted, 
and the value of the information I had gained. I know some of the 
richest suggestions in the common teachings of life have been cbtained 
from the study of the history which describes the efforts and the in- 
genuity of men through many centuries to form and establish our sys- 
tems of reading, arithmetic, geography and grammar. They furnish, 
in some cases, a few of the best products which the human mind has 
ever attained, ‘To fail to become deeply interested in them argues 
culpable ignorance, or inexcusable stupidity. The great and surpris- 
ing indiffereuce of a large majority of our young people to any high 
culture is owing greatly to the fact that in their primary training their 
minds never gained any clear conceptions, or what is termed knowl- 
edge from their studies; they never learned to appreciate the truths 
and the discipline which the elementary branches impart, since they 
never connected in a definite manner their practical advantages with 
their own daily experiences and labors. The fault is partially due to 
the imperfect system on which our common schools are organized, but 
more largely to the want of capacity and qualifications on the part of 
our primary teachers. 
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It requires a larger preparation, both in knowledge anc discipline to 
take the successful charge of a mixed country school than most of the 
departments in a graded one. The reasons are obvious. A single 
teacher must hear recitations in a wider range of studies; he must in 
the highest degree be ready and proficient in these, so as to save time 
by his promptness, and, in the few minutes given to each class, be able 
to seize hold as by instinct of the salient points of each lesson; and he 
must change instantly from one kind of study to another, and his modes 
of thinking, without any confusion of mind or loss of interest. To be 
qualified for this work long and patient drilling in the rudimentary 
branches is needed, and a careful review of the lessons of each day cr 
each week. I reshness, accuracy, and vivacity are the qualities which 
here ensure snccess. 

But let us pass to the second portion of our general topic, and con- 
sider the principles and the methods which this wors should employ. 

A celebrated instructor cf sacred rhetoric was accustomed to say to 
young men fitting themselves for the ministry, ‘“ The first five minutes 
of your discourses will determine largely the measure of your success 
in preaching.” I am acquainted with quite a well educated teacher, 
who did not remove in the entire winter term the bad impressions he 
made on the school the first half hour of the first day, by his awkward- 
ness and his grievous mistakes. A course similar to this will be found 
beneficial, and in many cases indispensable: Let the teacher before 
entering the school, ascertain definitely the character of the district 
and the nature of the instruction and training which the pupils have 
received for several terms past. He should know what ideas the 
parents and children entertain in regard to the studies, to what is 
expected of a teacher, and to the proper conduct of the scholars. He 
shculd learn what modes of discipline and punishment are most 
approved in the district. Any peculiar customs of the people should 
not escape his attention, and their standard of morals should be noted. 
In all these respects there is a wide difference between communities. 
Very many failures occur by not recognizing and regarding this fact. 
A set of precise notions on these subjects, however correct in them- 
selves, all thought out and adopted by the teacher, and applied by him 
in the management of every school he may instruct, will cause him 
much trouble. His first business is to adapt himself to the condition 
of affairs, and not provoke at the outset any serious opposition, or 
give occasion for any to be disappointed in him. I do not say that he 
should not have formed for himself the most perfect models for all 
things which pertain to school life; I think rather he should do all 
this. [am saying he cannot enforce his views, or pratice his regula- 
tions at the beginning in scarcely any place; and perhaps not fully, 
should he teach for years in any one school. 
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But he may find some imperfections in the opinions and customs of 
the district where he is engaged to teach, and a few things positively 
wrong. low shall he commence to remove these? If he has decided 
to remain there only one term, as a majority of teachers do in our 
country schools, he may follow the fundamental law of reforms, and 
act with more boldness and vigor in his work of improvement. Yet 
he needs to be actuated by the spirit of genuine kindness, and employ 
consummate tact. It would be well to consult the school oflicers and 
other prominent persous in the district, when he desires to introduce 
some radical changes; and if he secures their approval, the balance of 
labor may be comparatively easy. The officers and the leading families 
of a certain district had made up their minds ina very little matter, 
indeed, that it was useless, besides involving some expense, for all the 
smaller children, who constituted two-thirds of the school in the sum- 
mer term, to have slates and pencils. The lady teacher decided that 
she could establish better order by furnishing the minds and the 
fingers of these pupils with something to do out of the class exercises; 
and as a result, also, they would make greater progress in their studies. 
After diligent effort she persuated a portion of the parents to buy the 
articles for their children, and the rest was provided cut of her own 
purse. The upshot of the experiment was that while the school used 
thereafter the slates, the district would never re¢éngage her to teach. 
In another place no healthy opposition existed against the practice of 
truancy and absenteeism. A sentiment had never been created in 
favor of regularity of attendance; and the larger boys thought it was 
becoming to disregard the expectations of their parents, and defy the 
authority of their teachers. Several plans for correcting the evil sug- 
gested themselves to the incoming school master. One was to call 
together the principal families, and in a plain simple way show the 
absolute need of changing the feeling in the district on this point. 
Another was to enlist the good will and the kindly feelings of the 
offending boys in himself personally. This was done by taking part in 
some of their rough plays, and showing that he had superior skill, and 
by using other arts of pleasing which he had taken pains to acquire. 
Then by an occasional remark, but more by furnishing congenial work, 
he broke up their ill habit, and in the end, by his persistent effort, 
revolutionized in good part the opinion of the people. 


>>> - a 


Some Peropte think themselves very reverent in seeking to take no 
pleasure in the beautiful things of God’s creation. They might as 
well seek to please a musician by condemning his harmonies. 


THERE is a great differeuce between a stoical and a reserved nature. 
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A NEW TEXT-BOOK ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
BY PROF. ALLEN, OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Ina recent article I remarked that, if possible, “I would have a 
text-book in European history consist of a series of pictures, connected 
by a slender thread of narration;” adding that ‘‘ our school text-books 
on European history are all prepared upon a false plan.” Since wri- 
ting this, a new school book has come into my hands, the plan of which 
comes so exactly to the principles laid down above, that I desire to 
call attention to it. This is Labberton’s “ Outlines of History,” pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. The plan of this book is novel and ingenious, 
and is carried cut with great skill and a high degree of scholarship. 
It is to give a series of names at fixed intervals of time (2, 5 or 10 
years )—generally names of persons, sometimes of events; aiming not 
so much to fix precise dates in the memory, as to haye the memory 
enriched with a lively image of the men and the events which have, at 
successive epochs, made their age illustrious. The number of these is 
420. This chronological table is the key to the work, and the pictures 
are contained, in alphabetic order, in the body of the book. But inas- 
much as the pictures by themselves are not sufficient for a fundamental 
knowledge of history, the key is arranged by periods, the titles of 
which are intended to expres the great successive movements of histo- 
ry; while an appendix analyzes the causes, incidents and results of the 
various wars and movements, and is followed by some excellent genea- 
logical tables. 

I do not know of any published method of teaching history so good 
as this for a competent teacher. It demands study on the part of the 
instructor, but itis study that will pay. Fora mere routine teacher, or 
for one who has not the time or opportunities to prepare himself as 
much as is necessary, it may be that this method would not succeed. 
For such, it is probable that Anderson’s General History would be 
best. It is comprehensive, well arranged and clearly expressed, and— 
like his History of the United States—admirably adapted for the pre- 
cise work of a cowrse, which shall accomplish a given amount in a 
given time. But after all, one who has been through such a book as 
this only knows the names and events; from Labberton’s Outlines he 
will acquire a knowledge of the men and the facts. 

nT ne et 

Tue Wor tp is full of objects which are only the miniature of things 
greater in scale of being. The branch is the miniature of the tree; 
the mole-hill, of the mountain; the rill, of the river; the child, of the 
man; and the humblest life of the proudest. 
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THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
BY PEN. 

It is not very long since we sat on the hard, straight bench of a small 
district school, doubling up over a geography, deeply intent on com- 
mitting to memory the given task. Our mode of learning the lesson 

yas the still common one of repeating each question and its answer 
until we felt sure that we knew al: by heart, and that we could point 
out the objects of certain questions on the map of our large atlas. 
When this was accomplished, we shut our bock, ready to recite; or we 
looked at the engravings, without, however, connecting them with the 
meagre text which they were intended to illustrate. When the class 
was ready to recite, questions and answers followed each other with 
the latter being generally given in that high- 





breathless rapidity 
pitched, soulless, uniform tone ef voice which is the inevitable result 
of constantly reciting by rote. Then, with equal smartness, a few of 
the principal places were pointed out as fast as the teacher could name 
them, and when that exercise had ended, the school-ma’am, with a faint 
smile of approbation on her dear old face, would say, ‘‘ No mistakes 
this time;” and we returned to our seats ready to grapple with a full 
page spelling-lesson of polysyllables, or a quantity of grammar, until 
the tinkling of the bell summoned for a new recitation. By-and-by 
the hour-hand had reached the IV on the dial plate, and the awful 
command of “ Arms folded!” petrified the whole mobile crowd. With 
bated breath we sat listening to the dropping of a pin, or the ticking 
of the feeble old clock—the usual metres of silence. But the five 
minutes of probation are over, and ‘ School is dismissed!” we joyously 
repeat after the teacher, tumbling out into the sunshine, or the snow, 
as the case may be, stretching our cramped, chiiled limbs in the deli- 
cious freedom of the open air, and enjoying breeze or storm, made 
doubly pure and grateful to the panting lungs that had lived on the 





poison of an ill-ventilated school-room for six long hours. 

Did we carry in our mental knapsack or satchel a trifle of the con- 
tents of that material one which was stapped to our back or dangled 
by our side? Well, a trifle perhaps, but certainly no more. Why 
should the mind be expected to retain what had never become a part 
or parcel of it? We learned our lessons, recited them and then dis- 
missed them from our mind to make room for new tasks. However, a 
week or two previous to “examination day” we hoarded up those 
half-remembered fragments of the past, and the wonderfully tenacious 
memory of childhood had retained enough for a panorama of facts and 
figures, whose effect, to a cultivated mind, would doubtless have beer: 
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strangely similar to that ef a patchwork quilt. But to our unsophisti- 
cated minds, and those of cur parents and the school-board, we had 
done nobly. Nouncommon number of blots disfigured our copy-books, 
in which the writing was as clean as it was devoid of style and char- 
acter; no unlucky recruit had blundered during the “ double-quick ” 
march of the spelling-column; the “ fastest and best” reader of the 
school had acquitted himself of his given task in a most satisfactory, 
though tongue-rending manner, and the first geography class had 
shown such a proficiency in naming and pointing out places, that the 
committee refrained from asking additional questions. 

It is true, we were a little weak in grammar and rather shady in 
arithmetic, but who could be perfect in ad things? And so the deepest 
gratitude swelled our young hearts as we were reminded of what we 
owed her who had done so much for us—our teacher. 

Nor was she undeserving of our warmest love, for by precept and 
example she, the gentlest of her sex, taught us lessons of gooduess and 
purity. Nor did she waste her time, as some had done, by crocheting 
and embroidering during school hours. And yet she failed in the one, 
essential point, in her teaching. Jt was machine work, and we were 
automatons or parrots. Cur work was cramming without digesting; 
memory was stimulated to an unhealthy degree, but reasoning and ob- 
servation lay dormant. Year after year passed away, and still she and 
these who followed her in position went the same way, leading us, not 
“onward and upward,” but in the same narrow circuit that knew no 
other goal but a superficial knowledge of a series of ghastly skeletons, 
known to us as the branches which we studied. Alas, when we at last 
became aware of the hollowness of the recitation system, how much it 
cost us to retrieve the past! 

We were reminded of all this some time ago, when we had occasion 
to listen to a recitation in geography in a district school. How it all 
came back to us, the weary, droning ways of our own school time, as 
we listened to the long recitation by rote, the teacher reading each 
question from the book, and the pupil answering in the very words of 
the author. How we pitied those little sufferers who were scowled at, 
whenever their answers were less prompt, because of their hunting in 
their memories for some big, unmeaning werd which had slipped 
away! And ch, how we pitied that teacher who was tied, mind and 
memory, to that ridiculous little book, designated ‘‘ Primary Geo- 
graphy,” but which was no more fit to be studied by infant minds 
than Spectral Analysis. We longed to take the soul killing little book 
out of the blubbering child’s hand, gently chuck it under the chin, and 
So inquire in our cheeriest way, “ And now tell us something of your 
last trip to Milwaukee—for we suppose you remember more about that 
than about the peninsulas af Alaska and Labrador.” 
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Had we been a school commissioner or superintendent, we would 
have done that and several other things, but as we were a mere visitor 
we kept still and made some mental memoranda. And the conclusion 
we finally came to, was: Being so destitute of thought, child- 
knowledge and originality, how dare this woman teach? Or, having 
the above named qualities, how dare she hide them? 

But we think the second proposition is rather superfluous, for who 
that hath a lighted candle, concealeth it under a bushel? This woman 
was simply a representative of a certain class of teachers which, we 
hope, is dying out—gluttons where text-books are concerned, with 
which they accomplish the time-honored “ cramming ;” otherwise they 
are as destitute of real knowledge and independent thought as any 
“ Heathen Chinee.” 

We have been asked by some, especially young teachers, to whom 
we made remarks like the above, ‘‘ But how shall we teach geography 
if you object to text-books?” And we answered, We do not object to 
text-books, except to most of those termed Primary Geographies. 
These books are, in our opinion, a nuisance, leading ignorant or 
lazy parents and teachers to substitute a book for oral instruction in 
teaching children. It is of no use to tell us that these books are very 
simple, well illustrated and of small size. They are not simple for 
infant minds, and they start with implanting on those young minds 
the habit of reciting by rote, of relying on their books instead of their 
comprehension of what they treat. Those who are to study Primary 
Geography, should receive oral and ocular instruction in that branch, 
or none. 

And we also object to the exclusive use of geographical text-books 
in every grade. Of course a good text-book is a great help to the 
teacher, and when pupils are old enough to understand it, they ought to 
study it. But let them beware of mistaking the book for the thing, 
the word for the thought which it represents. 

But above all things do we object to teachers who do not know more 
than their text-books contain—teachers who do not read, or whose 
memories do not retain what is useful, or who are too lazy to teach 
what they know. We have frequently found avery slender knowledge 
of geography and its kindred branches among teachers of experience. 
We know a young teacher who can rattle off any amount of geographi- 
cal names, terms, phrases and descriptions, and yet her mode of teach- 
ing convinces us that she merely has a good memory and not a thorough 
comprehension of the subject. We told her so and she seemed puzzled 
to understand what we meant by a good knowledge of geography. 
We said,“ The mistake lies, not in knowing what you know, but in not 
knowing more. You faithfully committed to memory the contents of a 
number of first class text-books, and there you stopped. You never 
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think that those books are very limited and superficial, and that to do 
the subject justice they would have to assume the dimensions of a 
large library. Besides, you do not try to widen and deepen your 
knowledge, you have stopped to study. Wedo not,mean the text- 
books—-you, who know them all by heart, need other and better teach- 
ers, and we shall name a few of them, though by no means all. As a 
teacher who means to be progressive, you must be given to reading— 
not “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The Hidden Hand,” and similar Ledger 
stories, or a couple of fashion journals, but good substantial matter—a 
first class literary and scientific magazine, or ac many as you can aflord; 
journals and papers devoted to education and school matters, a leading 
political paper. By reading these you will keep your history and 
geography fresh, you need not salt them down in text-books. No mat- 
ter how much you know, you are continually surprised be detecting 
bits of ignorance on your part, and on that of others, which your read- 
ing will help you to correct. You will soon dispense with books and 
keys at school, having a better aid in the living knowledge you have 
acquired, 

Again, do not throw your dailies and other papers away; get a self- 
binder, which you can at a small cost, and preserve every number that 
contains some real information with which you are not perfectly famil- 
iar. You will be surprised how much that is worth knowing you will 
collect ina year. Do not allow the children, great or small, to tear 
your magazines, especially the illustrated ones—do not allow good pic- 
tures to get torn, soiled or lost—they will form invaluable treasures 
for the school-room. Having commenced a collection of books, papers 
and pictures, enlarge it, and your familiarity with its contents when- 
ever you have a chance. Ten cents spent for an illustrated paper in 
which you have discovered a fine picture or a good article, may be 
worth ten dollars per month to you by and by. 

If you continue thus for some ten or twelve years, you will then 
begin to feel that you know something at least about geography, espe- 
cially if you add to your list, books of travel, and accounts of recent 
explorations and colonization, with a sprinkling of natural history (a 
great deal of that would be better), and biography. You will feel a 
strong desire to know more, and if you are a true teacher you will 
strive to impart your knowledge to your pupils. Your text-books will 
then be mere baskets into which you pile the luscious fruit of your 
gathering. 

When he of the ready memory, the vivid imagination and ripe 
knowledge, stands before his class, how the glow of expectation beau- 
tifies every face, and eyes and ears are open to receive the bountiful 
treasures of every clime! Even the dull boy of the class looks more 
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hopeful, for he is sure of a treat. When this teacher commences, how 
masterly he handles the difficult task of questioning; how the routine 
of the text-book disappears, and independent thoughts, and the fruits 
of childish observation and knowledge are brought forward at every 
step! Instead of remaining glued to the text, how he imperceptibly 
strips it of its soulless formality, and invests it with the vivid charm 
of reality, by telling all those interesting things which text-books 
have to omit. And then his magazines, his pictorial scrap-book, his 
collection of curiosities—what a mine of living thoughts, of keen ob- 
servation, so remarkable in children; what an incentive to inquiries. 
From the illustrated North Pole Expedition, and Dr. Livingston’s Af- 
rica, down to the little sprig of Iceland moss and the pod of cotton— 
it is all real and never to be forgotten; on the contrary, such knowl- 
edge, having the germ of life, will grow and spread and bear goodly 
fruit in years to come. 

It isa common mistake among young, inexperienced teachers, to 
suppose that success in teaching certain branches depends chiefly on 
the mode of instruction—meaning the manner of conducting a recita- 
tion. They are prone to believe that if they could only get hold of 
somebody’s method, they would soon be all right where they now fail. 
We are not of this opinion. We believe that every teacher modifies his 
modes of instruction, which originate in his individuality, as he goes 
on in his work and enlarges his views and experience. To imitate his 
mode is useless, so long as the imitator cannot possess himself of his 
model’s individuality. The same cap will not fit every man’s head, or, 
in the words of the poet, 

“ Hines schickt sich nicht fuer Alle.” 

Let the how take care of itself, but be sure of the what. As a test, 
however, it will be well to remember this: That method which excites 
the greatest interest, secures the best attention, and draws out and 
imparts the greatest amount of real, informal knowledge, may safely 
be considered the best. 


~—— = 
QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 
BY L. CAMPBELL. 


Every complete equation of the second degree reduced the form— 
e+ 2a2=p, 
where 2a and p may be either positive or negative, may in the fol- 
lowing manner be transformed into an equation the first degree: 
By factoring the first member we have, when the second term is pos- 
itive, 
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a(e+2a)=p; 
and when the second term is negative, 
w(a—2a)=p. 

This shows that the absolute term p is always equal to the product 
of two factors, one of which is a root of the equation, and the other 
the root increased or diminished, as the case may le, by the co-efficient 
of the first power of x. 

Place 4/y=a+a=half the sum of the factors « and #+2a,; then 
since @=half their difference, 4/y—a=# and /y+a=x+2a; conse- 
quently, 

(v¥y¥—4%) (Vy¥+ =p; 
or, y—a =p. 
Here we have an equation of the first degree, from which we find, 
Y=pta . fy=t pre. 
Since /y—a=a, we have e=+ /p+a?—a. 
When the equation is of the form, 
x(x—2a) =p, 
place /y+a=a, then /y—a=x—2a, and by substituting and re- 
ducing, we obtain as before, y=p+e*. Hence fy=+ /p #a*, and 
e=+ Vp+a +a, 

Every complete equation of the second degree may in like man- 
ner be transformed into an incomplete equation of the same degree. 

In the equation, #(«+2a)=p, assume y—a=2, then y+a--2+2a, 
and we have (y—@)(y+@)=p; or, y’—a@’=p; which is an incomplete 
quadratic, the same as that found by the more general method of trans- 
formation given in most treatises on Higher Algebra. 

By transposition, yy=p+a@ .*.y=+ /p+@3 

Consequently, 7=+ /p+a?—a. 

Since every complete equation of the second degree may be reduced 
to the form, 2*+2az=p, in which 2a and p may be either positive or 
negative, it follows from the above that any any complete quadratic 
may be solved without completing the square, by first transforming the 
given equation into one of the first degree, or into an incomplete equa- 
tion of the second degree. 

Take for example the equation, 2*+42—60. 

By factoring, «(#+4)—60. Assume y—2=a, then y+2—a+4.°. 
(y—2)(y+2)=—60, or y’—4=60. Hence y’=64, and therefore y=+8, 
consequently z=+8—2=6, or —10. 





—_———_¢-p—____.. 


THERE are some petty annoyances in life, which if we cannot avoid, 
we attempt to call pleasures, rather than own ourselves defeated. 
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WORK TO BE DONE. 
BY FRANCES J. KENNISIL. 


When we look abroad over this great, wide, wonderful world, we 
see everywhere work to be done,for in their age of labor and invention, 
there is no place for the idle. 

There are rich fields, white with there abundance, only waiting for 
the reaper’s hand; there are also fields of labor, which need workmen, 
strong and true, for the harvest is fillcd with rank weeds growing and 
thriving at every hand, and only one, with a brave heart and strong 
arm, can perform the great work there to do. 

Who will perform it? There are many who are willing to labor in 
ripe and heavily laden fields, for their sickles flash brightly in the clear 
sunlight, and the night finds them richly rewarded for their daily work; 
but who will go forth to the fields, where ignorance and superstition 
flourish, to toil when their bravest efforts will at best be scantily re- 
warded, and the evening shades compel them to lay aside their instru- 
ments of labor, they see but little to encourage them to renew their 
efforts, when the light of another morning summons them for the work. 

There are but few whose labors are fully appreciated by the world, 
though some there are whom the giddy multitude delight to honor, 
and whose every step is applauded; but the greater part must work in 
silence, with only One to know and appreciate, whose reward is the 
sweet whisperings of the inner voice, and the consciousness of having 
performed their mission. 

Oh, weary reapers, faithful workers in the great cause of education, 
on which the future of our fair and prosperous country depends, look 
forward to the bright years of the future; what untold treasures 
await you there! The hand and brain may be weary now, but after 
the toils of the day are over, and the duties assigned you are all faith- 
fully performed, there cometh a rest, a “ peace that passeth all under- 
standing ;” for the thought that your work has been well performed, 
will come to cheer and comfort you, as the soft winds of summer 
soothe and refresh the way-worn traveler. 

Even though the world has not noticed your self-sacrificing efforts, 
yet your words and deeds will leave an impression which, firm and im- 
perishable as the everlasting hills, will never be effaced till the records 
of Time are ended; and, sooner or later the well deserved laurels will 
rest upon your brow; and by all those who come within the reach of 
your influence, it will be felt and held in grateful rememberance. Not 
many there are who are worthy of the place you have filled so well, for 
from every street and by-way the cry comes forth, “the harvest truly 
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is plenteous, but the laborers are few; pray ye, therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his harvest.” 


See the summer sun is shining 
On the fields of ripened grain; 
And the harvesters are telling 
Of the toil for hand and brain; 
On the billside, in the valley, 
Shining blades are flashing through, 
For the harvest now is nearing, 
And the laborers are few. 


Do not hope for richer harvests, 
Do not wait for whiter fields, 
Do the task that is assigned you, 
Greater so will be the yields. 
There are many fields of labor 
Needing workmen, brave and true, 
For the harvest is abundant, 
And the laborers are few. 


One by one the workers leave us; 
Those who hardest toil and best, 
Soonest have the Master’s summons, 
And he takes them home to rest. 

Be ye ready then and constant, 
Toil while yet the early dew 
Glitters "mong the golden grain fields, 
For the harvesters are few. 


Dreamers, they, who idly waiting, 
Watch the sickle’s silver gleam, 

As they only dream of working, 
Their reward will be a dream; 

But the reapers, worn and weary, 
Still unto their mission true, 

Their reward will be the greater, 
When they’re called among the few. 


Though another wields the sickle, 
Your reward may yet be won, 
You may glean behind the reaper, 
Waiting for the glad “ Well done.” 
If you’re working for the Master, 
You will find enough to do, 
For the harvest is abundant, 
And the laborers are few. 
ee nee 
Some Porpte, because they can accomplish nothing new and origi- 
nal, cease to attempt anything. The leaves of the present summer, 
might, for the same reason, have remained latent in the bud—but the 


earth would have been very dreary without them. 
2—[Vou. I..—No. 9.1 
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ANSWER TO “SUPERFLUOUS TEACHERS.” 


Eps. Journau:—I believe there are always two sides to a question; 
you have given one side in the article entitled, ‘ Superfluous Teach- 
ers,” in the Journat for July: will you allow me to give a fain‘ 
glimpse of the other side from my experience? 


> which is the 


Tama teacher, and hold a “third grade certificate,’ 
best that my education admits of (although I regret the fact very 
much), and as attendance at high schools is expensive, and teachers’ 
wages low, I do not see any way to better it. I for one shall be glad 
when graduates reign supreme, for then perhaps, those who receive 
the much despised “third grade certificate ” will have an opportunity 
for learning something. 

Because a girl is obliged to teach, and because she prefers some 
other occupation, are no reasons that she will not perform her duties 
faithfully; it is for her interest to do so. It is not poor teachers only 
who leave situations for pleasanter ones and higher wages; a great 
many good teachers do so to my personal knowledge. 

Do you think those persons, who have spent years fitting themselves 
for teachers could be prevailed upon to come to a little, dirty country 
school-house, minus black-board, maps, globes and school apparatus of 
every desc. iption, and often where their superior efforts would not be 
appreciated, and teach for eighteen or twenty dollars per month? And 
they would get no more than that either, in most cases, if they were 
graduates; for country districts are not able to pay more, if we are to 
judge from the condition of most school-houses and their surround- 
ings. Indeed, sirs, the teaching is as good as the wages; if teachers 
are wanted who will make their profession a life-work, they must be 
paid a salary sufficient to support them, and enable them to adva .ce, 
when advancement is necessary; for whether they teach from a sense 
of duty, or from mercenary motives, the fact that an education cannot 
be obtained without money remains the same. At the present rapid 
rate of progress, they will probably soon Lave to send tothe New 
Jerusalem for teachers, and the poor human girls, who work for next 
to nothing, and grow weary of oft-times making unappreciated efforts, 
will have to find something else to do, or do nothing.—A TracurEr. 


See oe 


Wuewn a man feels himself too lofty for his vocation, then is his vo- 
cation really above him, The workman who sits always at the entrance 
of the mine, may possess a lofty spirit; but he would, nevertheless, be 
a very poor and inefficient miner. To perfect ourselves in any work, we 
must be willing to go down into its depths and clamber to its heights. 
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EXTRACT FROM CLASS ORATION, 
(Delivered at Platteville State Normal School. July 7. 1871.) 
BY H. JANE. 

During the past year many of us have been engaged in teaching. 
We have been out in ‘he ficld applying the principles and putting into 
practice the theory here taught. We were told by our instructors that 
no method or system of teaching will dispense with the labors of the 
teacher; that a good system of teaching does not mean easy work for 
the teacher. My own experience has taught me that the more method 
used, the better the system employed, the greater becomes the work of 
the teacher. There is no such thing as the machinery of education 
running itself. 

“Tf little sacrifice, little are our gains, 
Our progress is according to our pains.” 

Almost every system under the eye of its author has been more or 
less successful, because in every case the merits of the workman have 
been transferred to the tools. But when the same system in other 
hands proves useless or even mischievous, the fault must lie in the 
handling. In education, as in other things, the most effective imple- 
ments may chance to require the most skillful management. 

Some time must elapse before the effects of the year’s work can be 
known, but we trust there has some good been accomplished. We 
have found that it isa good thing to have some method of training. 
One can bring grander results out of the samme method if he is con- 
scious of being right. Even if a person gets no new ideas by attend- 
ing a Normal school, it will pay him to go and get his own views con- 
firmed. In entering any business first be sure you’re right, then go 
ahead. All experience here and elsewhere has abundantly shown that 
the highest intellectual, and even the highest moral qualifications afford 
no sufficient guarantee of practical success as a teacher. The elements 
of education are common to all educated men, but in the teacher there 
must be special preparation, technical skill, a peculiar tact and talent— 
natural or acquired—to succeed in this most important profession; and 
back of and underlying all method there must be ever-varying 
contrivance. 

The theories received at the normal school we have found well 
adapted to the wants and needs of the common schools. I am glad 
that so much of our theory relates to the teaching of the primary 
branches. It seems to me that the primary pupils, the ones that must 
be doing something, but who can not study, are the very ones that need 
the guidance of a trained and skillful teacher. As the child advances, 
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study takes the place of action, and his dependence on the teacher be- 
comes less and less. A child is educated when he knows how tostudy, 
and it is the teacher’s business to teach him this. What folly, then, to 
deprive the pupil of a good teacher until he has made certain acquire- 
ments, perhaps to his injury. 

Many persons, especially those who lead bold, active lives, suppose 
there is something antagonistic between theory and practice, between 
science and art, between study and action. They pronounce theory, 
science and study as idle speculations directly opposed to the prac- 
tical demands of business; and they affirm that these render men 
effeminate, luxurious and inactive. They seem to be unaware that 
theory is the mother of practice, that science is the fountain of art, 
that study is the basis of action, that they all lead to the greatest and 
grandest achievements. Progress without knowledge is contrary to 
the nature of things. As well might the train proceed without the 
engine, or the boat advance without propelling power, as the world 
make progress without knowledge. And what is knowledge? It is 
theory; it is science; the result of study. It is to the world what 
experience is to the person. It is the history of the past by which we 
may guard against a useless waste of powers in the present and future. 
To the men who have never quitted their closets, mankind is indebted 
for some of its greatest enjoyments and most useful advantages. The 
security of navigation, the certain knowledge of the mechanical pow- 
ers, the improved methods of agriculture, the developing of powerful 
systems of government, our acquaintance with innumerable worlds and 
countless myriads of hidden life, the present standard of literature, 
morality and religion, are but the fruits of diligent and inquiring 
minds. Surely this practical age of all others should be the last to 
discard or undervalue the results of study. 

In order to make a shoe, a wagon, or any other manufactured article, 
a person is required tovqualify himself by serving as an apprentice. To 
discourse on morals, to administer to the diseased body, or to be pat- 
ronized in any occupation a person must give evidence of preparation 
and skill. The more extensive his acquaintance with the theory, the 
science, the history of his calling, the better qualified will he be for 
his work, other things being equal. In order to be considered skillful 
in any business a person must know the past and improve on it. The 
management of the human mind, particularly youthful mind, is one of 
the most delicate tasks ever committed to the hand of man; and shall 
it be left to mere instinct, or shall our school teachers have at least as 
careful training as our lawyers and physicians? 

Consider the difference between a child well educated—one who 
is made the most of morally, physically and intellectually—and one 
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who has been trained by unskilled hands: the one is a giant through- 
out; the other a dwarf entire. This, however, is only the immediate 
and direct result. Who can tell what good may be done by the one or 
might have been done by the other? So long as there is such a thing 
as systematic teaching, for the sake of humanity, present and future, 
let it be generally and faithfully applied. 

The class will meet many difficulties inteaching. You will find a great 
variety of character in your schools. Some are very active and some 
are very idle. Some are very quick and some are very slow. Some 
can see things at once, while others can hardly see the steeple on the 
church. Some can study, and others can not. Some can learn almost 
anything while others can learn next to nothing. Some can not lie, and 
others can not speak the truth, and some can do both by turns. Some 
will take blows and return ncne; others will give two or ten for one. 
Some are exceedingly simple and soon understood, others are strange 
mixtures of incongruous blood. Pupils are not as clay in the hands of 
the potter. They have their own wills and oftentimes the wills of 
their parents. Others may give you general theories, but you must in- 
vent special ones. Heretofore you have worked together under the guid- 
ance of teachers; hereafter you are to work separately and be yourselves 
guides. If you would become good teachers you must be habital stu- 
dents of the best methods of teaching. You will be disappointed if 
you expect immediate results from your labors. You may observe 
some of the benefits as you go along but the general harvest will be in 
the future. You must be content to sow that others may reap. You 
must plant the acorn but the beautiful oak and its cooling shade will be 
enjoyed far hence. But you may have this to encourage you: the 
seed if properly sown will surely spring up. The acorn if properly 
planted will certainly produce the oak. Your influence will not be 
lost. A falling leaf moves the sun in its orbit, anda pebble thrown 
into the stream changes the boundaries of empires. Cultivate in your- 
selves the motives and feelings you would inspire in others and great 
good will result from your labors. 

We now welcome you to the profession of teaching and to the alum- 
ni of the school. We trust you enter upon your work glowing with 
enthusiasm for the noble cause you have espoused. The most precious 
hopes of society will be committed to your charge, and on you will 
depend, to a great extent, the temporal and perhaps the future well be- 
ing of hundreds of your fellow creatures. Work for them; and if you 
would attain to any degree of excellence in your profession, love it, 
and place all your hopes in life upon it. We believe that normal 
schools are calculated to be among the most useful of human instru- 
mentalities for developing of our people. Ignorance imperils the ex- 
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istence of our government. Despotism is safest where ignorance is 
greatest. 

But in a republic like our own where every man is a voter, and 
every woman soon may be, unless we would have our nation go 
down beneath a mighty weight of ignorance, we must educate, and 
educate liberally. As yet the influence of normal schools in our own 
state may not be generally felt, but in other states and in some of the 
countries of Europe the condition of society and humanity has been 
greatly benefited. Germany prides herself on her school system, and 
well she may. The teachers of her common schools are educated, 
courteous, refined, moral and learned professors, laboring with real 
enthusiasm, wholly devoted to their duties, and proud of their pro- 
fession; a state of th ngs brought about by normal schools. 

We trust the influence of normal schools will become more and more 
apparent in our own land, and that no pains will be spared to make them 
the best in the world. Receiving and sending out students continually, 
the normal school, like the human heart, is the place to fit and purify 
the streams that are coming into it, and from which they may be sent 
out again thrilling through the various avenues of life giving strength 
and yigor as they course along. 

eee eee) eee 
FRAGMENTARY. 


BY B. R. A. 


There is no professional class upon whom the duty of a thorough 
comprehension of the human mind is more imperative than upon the 
teacher. To him is intrusted the responsibility of watching the un- 
foldings of the human intellect, and to direct its course. 

The man who compared the mind of the young child to a “ blank 
page,” upon which parents and teachers are to write its future knowl- 
edge, was not just fitted for a successful teacher. If, indeed, the idea 
is correct, then no effort is required of the child; he may sit quietly 
like the man who is being measured for a coat, and await the writing 
process. But of course, when arrived at years of maturity, he must 
not think of adding to the stock, the page is full, the course is com- 
plete. Alas, poor victim! 

Rather compare the mind to the germinating bud; at first this bud 
does not require cultivation, it only requires that you give it free ac- 
cess to light and air; so at first the mind of the infant requires no in- 
struction—no teaching. Let it be placed where it may see a variety 
of objects, which will be to the infant mind as the natural elements to 
the germ. Again, as the plant expands and its leaflets put forth, many 
luxuriant twigs and runners shoot forth which are unnecessary to the 
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process of fruit-bearing. These are the passions, and untrained out- 
growth of early youth. As we have compared the future developed 
germ to the fruit of the tree, it may be well to pause and inquire the 
object of education. How I wish that we, as teachers and parents, 
might ever keep this question before the mind. Some answer, we 
must first consider the object of the education; others, we must ascer- 
tain first what means will most benefit his pecuniary condition. But 
I suppose that in educating, we can take no better course than that 
which is best calculated to develop the student intellectually, morally, 
physically and spiritually. 

Now at what time does the intellect commence to receive tuition? 
We answer, from the moment in which it first beholds the light of day. 
Let us observe then, that the perceptive organs are the first which we 
exercise. God has so created us that we first perceive, and become 
fully acquainted with objects before we are enabled to reason upon 
them. I believe it is generally conceded that next in order come mem- 
ory, recollection, imagination, understanding, reason. If this be true, 
and no doubt it is, what a valuable lesson it affords the teacher! With 
regard to perception nature commences her lessons by presenting ob- 
jects; but from our earliest moments the mere perception of objects 
would be comparatively worthless, without the aid of memory to re- 
tain their impression, or, without the power of recollection, to recall 
them, and their essential properties. The first step of education then 
is not, nor can it possibly be, in the hands of the school teacher, but it 
rests wholly with the parents, and chiefly with the mother. Were I 
writing an exhaustive disquisition upon the subject of education in 
general, I would take up and consider in this connection the habit of 
entrusting children to the care of ignorant nurses. Long however be- 
fore the perceptive faculty yields its predominance the child is placed 
under the care of the teacher. At this point (the most critical in the 
child’s life) we should no more think of commencing a course of ex- 
pansion and development of the intellect than we would of pruning 
and trimming the little plant just as it appears above the surface. The 
first educational course should be to permit the child to see, and as ex- 
planation becomes apparently necessary, let it be given. 

But the teacher replies, this is well enough for the family teacher, 
but when you meet these little ones in your school room, does not your 
theory become impracticable? I answer, no. Circumstances may im- 
pair the force of its application, conditioning surroundings inflect its 
application. 

Still the theory remains an immortal truth, a golden weapon in the 
hands of the skillful teacher. Keeping it in view I would suggest that 
the teacher make the course of infant education more a source of play, 
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than an intellectual burden. Make learning the alphabet more a game 
than a lesson; first fix the attention upon form, crude outlines drawn 
upon the board; let the game be to see who shall remember most of 
these forms or to see who can best reproduce them; or who can find 
the greatest number of letters similar to a given combination of marks. 
Devise plays for your young students which, while they thoroughly 
stimulate and exercise physically, still contain a moral lesson. For 
children studying the alphabet I would propose such a thing as mark- 
ing goals, or playthings, with letters of the alphabet and calling them 
by the names of such letters. When further advanced, with figures or 
combinations of figures, and treating accordingly. For a grade still 
higher, I would suggest the use of the figures of animals, and when 
curiosity has been aroused, give a brief history of the animal by some 
cheerful and pleasant anecdote. 

For the purpose of noting more clearly the effects of observation, 
let us assume a case and meditate its probable results. Suppose a 
child to have been brought up in some secluded room where his eyes 
never beheld any object except such as would necessarily come before 
him in his secluded condition. A second to have been continually 
carried around where he might observe everything—teach them the 
same things as nearly as possible under this hypothesis. At ten years 
of age is it not presumable that the mind of the first would be a 
blank? We take advantage of the silent but significant moral, and 
permit and assist the juvenile mind, rather than surfeit it. 

Another peculiarity of the human mind is—that it passes from the 
known to the unknown—that is, we receive new ideas by assimilation 
and comparison. A child would not understand your definition of an 
isthmus if he could not comprehend what an island is—or, a body of 
water; nor can he comprehend the number expressed by the Arabic 
character 7 until he has some idea of number. Hence the necessity of 
fully and thoroughly understanding the child’s knowledge before at- 
tempting to lead him further. Another misconception (chargeable 
mainly to school boards, parents and guardians), assumes such gigan- 
tic proportions, that I must beg leave informally to notice it here. I 
allude to a kind of radical error so extensive that it might properly be 
called—the school disease. School boards and parents feel that they 
must be the best judges as to what children shall study, leaving teach- 
ers to conduct the exercises in their own way. Thus, a given number 
of scholars enter school, with geography, arithmetic, grammar and a 
few other preliminaries, which it is expected the teacher will teach 
them. Perhaps for a year and a half, the school advances rapidly, but 
in the last half the scholars seem to have come to “a stand still.” 
School boards grow nervous, and parents uneasy and impatient. 
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“ What is the matter?” asks Smith of Jones; “ our school used to get 
along finely, but my children complain that they don’t like to study as 
they used to, and they say schcol has grown dull of late.” Jones wise- 
ly remarks—‘ Yes, sumething is wrong. Most of the scholars are los- 
ing their interest in the school—I think we ought to have a change of 
teachers.” A new teacher is tried, but somehow the school is bound 
to run down; and generally it does not revive until a new set of schol- 
ars come in with new wants and new studies. 

Now, so far as my experience goes (and I believe the fault is gen- 
eral), the trouble is, the scholars have advanced as far in those studies 
as their abilities will permit; at least with grammar and mathematics 
this is probably the difficulty—and the other studies have grown com- 
mon and wearisome. What isthe remedy? I answer that there és but 
little remedy, unless the teac.er be allowed to take the whole responsi- 
bility upon his own shoulders. Having done so, let him bear in mind 
that philosophy of the intellect, that reason and understanding are the 
last faculties of the human mind to mature; that a fact among the sci- 
ences is, that adZ sciences have one common trnnk; and that the child 
can and must receive them all commensurably. Let him teach the 
child how plants grow; give him simple lessons in geology, geometry, 
zoology, and he will not only instruct and delight his pupils, but 
achieve much good, and inspire them with a love of science in all its 
unfoldings; he will have the happy recollection that he has laid the 
foundation for true and vigorous intellectual growth. His school will 
be pleasant, prosperous and intelligent. 


Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. Can a district, after voting to have 4 certain number of months 
of school kept during the year, (so many winter and so many summer,) 
and after the winter school has been taught, vote down the summer’s 
school? 

A. A district always has power to reverse its own action, except in 
the election of officers. After having voted to have a summer school, 
it can lawfully vote not to have one. If, however, a teacher has been 
contracted with to teach a summer school, the district cannot, by thus 
voting, repudiate the contract. The teacher can claim and recover 
damages, if not allowed to teach the school. 

Q. Is not a county superintendent in duty bound to license enough 
teachers to supply the schools? 

3—[Vou. I..—No. 9.1 
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This question cannot well be answered by yes or no. The superin- 
tendent must fix a standard, and is not by law obliged to lower it 
because enough teachers to supply the schools are not readily forth- 
coming, under his stancard. It does not follow that his standard is 
too high because, after the examinations are over, there is a lack of 
licensed teachers in the county. It may be that there are not enough 
suitably qualified persons in the county who desire to teach; and it 
may be that the wages generally offered are too Iow to attract teachers 
from abroad. Liberal wages will be pretty sure to bring enough 
teachers to the county, if not already within its borders, and to keep 
them there. Still, it is possible that a superintendent may fix his 
standard too high. If so, he will probably be the first to discover it. 

Q. Ought the Bible to be read in the school, if any object? 

A. When the framers of our State Constitution provided that no 
“sectarian instruction” should be allowed in the distriet schools, it is 
not to be supposed that they considered the judicious reading of the 
Bible in the scltool to constitute such instruction, but rather the 
reverse. It has been customary, from the earliest history of our com- 
mon schools, for the Bible to be read in them, either as a devotional 
exercise or as a text-book. Under sections 52, 53 and 54, the school- 
board has the control of the matter. If any objection is made by one 
or more families, to the reading of the Bible as a devotional exercise, 
while others wish it, or do not object to it, it will not be improper for 
the board to direct that it be read, if read at all, before the other 
exercises commence, and that the children of those parents who make 
the objection be allowed meanwhile to attend quietly to other lessons, 
or to remain outside. Or, the reading may take place after such 
children are dismissed. Those who do not wish to have their children 
hear the Bible read in school, or to hear it from some particular transla- 
tion, can hardly claim that: their rights and wishes are to be more con- 
sidered than those of a different way of thinking. It is needless to say 
that school boards and teachers should act with the utmost considera- 
tion, if this matter becomes a ground of difference in a district. It 
should excite no ill-feeling. 

Q. Can any portion of the money raised for 4 district library be 
paid to the librarian for his services? 

A. The law does not appear to contemplate this. The policy of 
the framers of the school system was based upon the idea that district 
officers would be willing to serve, in turn, without pecuniary compen- 
sation. If the clerk of the district, or other person acting as libra- 
rian, keeps the library at his house, the benefit of so doing may be 
considered equal to the trouble. If the library is kept at the school 
house, the teacher will ordinarily be willing to take charge of the 
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books. District libraries are not apt to be so large as to render the 
office of librarian very burdensome. The law regarding town libraries 
(Sec. 5, p. 123, School Code), provides that the librarian may be paid 
for his services. 

Q. When a district has become too feeble to support a school, what 
is the proper course to be taken? 

A. A petition, prepared if thought best at a special meeting of the 
district, may be laid before the supervisors, asking them to dissolve 
the district by attaching its territory to adjacent districts. Or, they 
may be asked to give the district more strength by adding to it terri- 
tory that can be reasonably spared f.om other districts. The best 
course, however, for this and many other difficulties, is to make all the 
territory in town into one district, with as many different schools as 
are needed. In other words, to adopt the “‘ town system.” 

Q. Is it legal to form a joint district out of parts of towns lying 
in different counties? 

A. Yes, it is legal, and the possibility of such districts is ecntem- 
plated in the provisions of section 107. Joint districts are undesira- 
ble, however, under any circumstances, if they can be avoided. 

Q. Are district clerks to be elected throughout the State, in the 
same year? 

A. There is no uniformity in this matter. The succession of the 
terms of district officers will depend upon the time of the organization 
of the district. This is sufficiently explained in the comment on sec- 
tion 31, in the School Code. 








Sditorial Ailiscellany. 


SORMAL INSTITUTES. 

Several of these Institutes of four or six weeks are now being held. The re- 
ports we hear concerning the numbers in attendance, and the interest taken by the 
teachers, are very encouraging. 

About eighty are attending the Baraboo Institute, the same number at Trempea- 
leau, eighty-two at Middleton, and about forty at Muscoda. We have not heard 
definitely from New Lisbon. 

Others are to be held at the beginning of the present month. 

Some of our best teachers on whom we confidently relied for help,in these 
supplementary Normal Schools, have been unexpectedly called to other positions in 
the educational field than those they have been occupying, and thus have been 
compelled to recall their engagements to assist in Institute work. In consequence 
of their failure to fulfil their promises, unavoidable of course in the circumstances, 
we have been forced to draw one or two Institutes from the list during the present 
season. We hope they can be provided for in the spring, if it is deemed desirable 


to hold them at that period. 
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These long term Institutes are an experiment, but we have not the least doubt 
of the success of the experiment. We invite a full and free interchange of opin- 
ion from those who are in charge of these Institutes, and from teachers attending 
them, as to the best methods of conducting them, the best course of study, the 
instructional force required, ete. It is by practical experience that improvement 
comes, not by mere theorizing. We expect to present a report to the Legislature 
concerning the workings of these Institutes, during the first year of their existence, 
that will fully justify the appropriation made for their support. 

Besides the Normal Institutes in progress, as we go to press with the September 
number, the following appointments have been made: 


NORMAL INSTITUTES CONTINUING FROM FOUR TO SIX WEEKS: 








Places. Commencing. Conducted by. 
Waupaca, Waupaca county ................ August 28th. .......... A. Salisbury and J. Burnham, 
Chilton, Calumet County. .....00ss0csees eee. August WM .....6.605- W. A. Delamatyr and others, 
Black River Falls, Jackson county ........ September 4th........ C, H. Allen and others. 
GOnceoles Polk COUNLY ..6.000.05c.060ceccses ..-. September 4th........ A. Earthman, 8. D. Gaylord. 
peakeees , Racine county.................... September4th or 9th.. Lyman Earle. 
Wausau, Marathon county...............+. September 4th James Rait and W. O. Butler. 
Wautoma, Waushara county............... September 4th........ Theo. 8. Chipman and others. 
Allen’s Grove, Walworth county .......... September 5th........ Rev. M. Montague. 
eee, eer rr September 25th....... C. H. Allen. 
Tomah, Monroe County .....00.66.00.000000% October 2d 2 5.:..5.0506 A. E,. Howard and others. 

SHORT TERM INSTITUTES OF ONE WEEK EACII: 

Portage City, Columbia county August 28th .......... C. H. Allen. 
Dnrand, PEIN COUNLY 6... o.si6.s0isv:ocinieenievieis’s September 18th....... C. H. Allen. 
Mineral Point, lowa county............ ..-. September 21st ....... Samuel Parks. 
Darlington, La Fayette county............. October 2a........-. .. C. H. Allen. 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc county ..........¢. October 9th........... Robert Graham. 
Kewaunee, Kewaunee county............-- October 16th.......... Robert Graham. 
Sparta, Monroe county..............sseeeee October 28d........... C. H. Allen. 
Horicon, Dodge COUNtY 2.265.020. seeseceess October %d........... John A. Barney. 
Richland Cenier, Richland county......... October 80th.......... C. H. Allen. 
Friendship or Olin, Adams county......... November 6th ........ U. H. Allen. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The University is opening with a better attendance and better prospects than 
ever before. The dormitory buildings are crowded to their utmost capac.ty. Large 
numbers of the students have been compelled to find rooms in the houses of our 
citizens. 

The new ladies’ building is not yet completed, but will be in the course of a few 
weeks. It is admirably arranged for the purposes intended, and will accommodate 
about one hundred students. 

Mrs. D. E. Carson, the newly elected Preceptress, is a lady thoroughly fitted, by 
learning and tact, for the important position assigned her. Parents may rest as- 
sured that a kindly, yet vigilant oversight will be exercised over their daughters if 
committed to her care. 

Miss Josephine Magoon, the Assistant Preceptress, is an accomplished scholar 
and earnest teacher. She brings, as does the Preceptress, the prestige of a flatter- 
ing success in other schools, to her new position. 

Miss Spencer is a graduate of the University, and has taught for several terms 
in that institution to the satisfaction of all. 

Miss Louisa Brewster-is well skilled in the ornamental branches, and apt in com- 
municating knowledge to her, pupils. 

Miss Ella F. Sage, teacher of music,is a graduate of Vassar College. She 
brings the best of testimonials from professors in Vassar and other institution as 
to her ability to teach. 

The Professors remain the same as last year. They all reported for duty at the 
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beginning of the term, and are busy arranging the classes. We found, in our visit 
to the University, Vice-President Sterling taking down the names of students, at- 
tending to the assignment of rooms, &c. He was jubilant over the brightening 
prospects of the University. 

Dr. Twombly, the new President, is evidently the right man for the place. We 
hear praises of hira already from the students, who like his way of doing things. 
He is scholarly, energetic and full of common sense. 





Our Normal Schools—A Word from the State Superintendent. 

We reprint the following from the State Journal of Aug. 14th, and would call 
particular attention to the Institutes held at the different Normal Schools. 
Especially should teachers in counties adjacent to the schools, avail themselves of 
the peculiar advantages offered at these Institutes: 


“ Kditors State Journal: I find in my journeyings through the State, that many 
intelligent people are not aware of the benefits resulting to our educational inter- 
ests through the agency of the normal schools now in operation. They estimate 
this influence by the number of graduates, merely, sent forth from these most im- 
portant institutions of learning. This is unjust. These graduates, as a body, are 
a very successful class of teachers, and are doing a great deal in elevating the ed- 
ucational standard of the State. There are, however, hundreds of young men and 
women who have received instruction in these normal schools for a shorter period 
than the time prescribed for graduating. They have received invaluable benefit 
from their partial training, and our district schools all over the State have gained 
largely in consequence. 

“Tt is not expected that the normal schools should claim this large number of 
imperfectly educated teachers as their representatives, nor should these teachers 
be so regarded. But these schools have the right to claim whatever of good the 
common school system receives through them. 

“ An Institute course of six weeks will be held at Whitewater and Plattville, 
commenceing September 5, and at Oshkosh in the early part of the same month, 
designed to meet the wants of those who expect to teach in the common schools 
during the coming year. As thorough instruction as possible will be given in the 
theory and practice of teaching, suited to the district school. Presidents Arey, 
Charlton and Albee will spare no pains to make these State Institute what the 
friends of education confidently expect they will be, indispensable to the teacher 
of limited means and time. We hope a very large number will be in attendance. 

“SAMUEL FALLOWS.” 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—We glean the following items: 

Clarence King, has reached the top of Mt. Whitney, near the confluence of Kern 
and King rivers in southern California. This mountain is one of the highest in the 
United States, being about 15,000 feet, and is named after Prof. J. D. Whitney, 
State Geologist. 

An exploring expedition will go out soon upon the German ocean. Another is 
on foot for the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, under the auspices of the United States 
Coast survey. Prof. Agassiz, and Jeffrey, the Bnglish conchologist, will be con- 
nected with it. 

No less than ten expeditions are in progress, or in contemplation, to or towards 
the north pole. A Swedish crew will attempt to bring back a huge mass of me- 
teoric iron 12x15 feet, known to be in those high latitudes. A colony is to be 
planted in Spitzbergen, as a base of operations by sledges over the ice. Capt. 
Hall’s expedition has been heard from far up in Greenland. 

An international Geographical Congress was to meet in Antwerp, August 14—22, 
at which prizes were to be distributed for best instruments, etc. 
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Onto.—The August number of the Hducational Monthly comes freighted to over- 
flowing with a report of the State Association, held at Sandusky, July 5th and 6th. 
The proceedings consisted largely, we notice, of practical papers and reports, fol- 
lowed by full discussions. This, as we suggested last month, would be a good 
plan for our Association to adopt. Among the subjects thus considered were the 
“Wants of Ungraded Schools,” “ Rapidity of Thought,” “The Reconstruction of 
the American Common School,” “Compulsory Education,” “ Music in Common 
Schools,” “ Objective Teaching,” “Periodical Examination of Pupils,” “ A Truant 
Law and Reformatory Schools.” A Revision of the School Laws was recom- 
mended, and the executive committee instructed to have an address delivered at 
the next session, on “The Education of Youth a Duty of the State.” State Su- 
perintendent HENKLE gave notice that he should move an Amendment of the Con- 
stitution, at the next session, so as to organize Departments or Sections in the As- 


sociation. 








Query “Box. 


[We have considerable matter for the “ Query Box,” which must be left over for 
next month.] 
13. There appeared in the “ Query Box” of the JouRNAL for June an Algebraic 
problem: 
x +y° =407 Also, 2° +4 =b 
a? +y* =69; av? +y? =a. 
The solution given in the July number of the JouRNAL only presented the 
method for obtaining the roots of the first part of the problem. 
v+y3 =b 
xv? +7? =a, 
solution of the other form, for it is a cubic equation. The other could be solved by 
quadrics. Thinking that such a point should not be left in that condition, I have 
enclosed a solution of the unanswered problem for your JOURNAL. 
Respectfully yours, Wo. E. ANDERSON. 


To find a and y. 


The general problem, cannot be solved by the method used in the 


a3 +93 =407; } 
a2 +y? =65; § 
Also solve the same in general form: 

a3 +y* =) 

a +y? =a; 
Solution of the second form: 
Substitute n for v+y and ¢ for zy; then by squaring n and taking from it 2¢ we 


have: 


Given { 


to find 2 and y. 


n? —2t=2? +y? =a. (1) 

Cubing n and taking from it 3tn we have: 

ns —3in=a> +48 =b. (2) 
Multiplying (1) by 3n and (2) by 2 we have: 

2n3 —6in=2h. (3) 

dn? —bin=8an. (4) 
Taking (8) from (4); n? =8an—28, or: 

n§ —3an=—2b. (5) 

This is a cubic equation and can not be solved, by the artifice used in the solu- 
tion given in the July number of the JOURNAL, without making an hypothesis of 
the proportionate values of @ and b. 

But in general solutions there can not be such an hypothesis, hence the solution 
involves different principles than those given in the former solution. 
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By “ Cardan’s Rule for Cubic Equations,” the root of equation (5) can be easily 
found. (See Robinson’s University Algebra, page 401.) 
The value of 7 is in this case: 
n= { (bP? —a’ )4—b $4 +4 —(BP —a )4—b +. (6) 
By hypothesis n=2+y, and from equation (1) we have the value of 2¢ or 2zy : 
=n—* —4a. 
If we let A represent the second member of equation (6) we have: 


V+y=A i" 
} 2ay= A? —a. t (7) 


Solving (7) by quadrics we obtain: 
a=lg(A+ yzu—A*). (8) 
Y=—VW(AF ¥2u—A?). (0) 

Restoring the value of A and the values of 2 and yin (8) and (9) are rather com- 

plicated. Other roots may be found by using equation (2) to obtain the value of ¢. 
W.E. A. 

15. If I had bought at 10 per cent. less I would have gained 15 per cent. more; 
what was the per cent. of gain? 

Since the ratio of the ditference of the purchase prices to the difference of 
the selling prices, must be the same as the ratio of the lesser purchase price to 
the lesser selling price, the percentage that the difference of the selling prices is 
of the difference of the purchase prices, must be the same as the per centage of 
the lesser selling price is of the lesser purchase price. 15 is 150 { cent. of 10, 
which is the p r centage the lesser selling price is of .9@,-.which per centage ac- 
cording to the conditions of problem is 15 # cent. more than the lesser selling 
price. 150 # cent.—15 7 cent.=135 7 cent.=lesser selling price. The respect- 
ive purchase is 100 7 cent. 185 72 cent.—100 #9 cent.=35 7) cent. gain—C. W. 
Damon, Wauwatosa. 

Another Solution: 

100 p=(100—10)(p + 0.15) 
100 p=90(p + 15.15) =90 p+ .15.90 
100 p—90 p=10 p=18.5; p=1.35 

The per cent. of gain was 35 per cent. H. W. J. 

16. What is meant by “ relation,” as applied to prepositions? What is the rela- 
tion shown in the folluwing sentence? Iran into the house. 

Relation, as applied to prepositions, means the reference of one word to another, 
shown by a preposition. The preposition into expresses a relation produced by 
motion or change, and in the sentence “I ran into the house,” 
tion or reference of the words ran and house. As we cannot run without running 
somewhere, house is the word that relates or refers to ran, because house denotes 
the place where Iran, and is, therefore, connected with the word ran by the prep- 
osition tuto; for the meaning is—ran into house. PET. SCHNEIDER, Gibbsville. 


it shows the rela- 


19. Is the expression “Compound Number” a correct one? 

The expression “Compound Number” must be a correct one; for, if we call a 
number in which the units expressed are all of the same value, “Simple Num- 
ber,” then the expression “Compound Number” must also be admitted as cor- 
rect, for one in which the units expressed are of different units. Ib. 


” 


20. In the expression, 100 feet, 200 feet, etc., does feet form part of the number? 
Any number, that is connected with the word feet, as 100 feet, 200 feet, etc., is 
called Denominate Number, of which the word feet forms an essential part. If the 
word feet is omitted, the denominate numbers are changed into abstract numbers. 
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22. Why is not all the pure air of earth turned into carbonic acid gas in process 
of time? 

An unfathomable Wisdom determined the vegetable world to be the guardian 
of the animal life, and with astonishing simplicity regulated the plants to absorb 
from the atmosphere all the carbonic acid gas which proceeds from the animal 
kingdom or other sources, and restore it by exhaling oxygen. The carbonic acid 
gas, which is hurtful to men and beasts, is the principal nutritious matter of plants. 

Ib. 

24. Is it ever Monday all over the earth at the same moment? 

It is never Monday all over the earth at the same moment, for when the sun is 
over our meridian we have noon, and then it is midnight at the meridian directly 
opposite to ours, where a new day begins; therefore, Tuesday will begin at another 
place, when we have noon on Monday. 

30. The correet orthography of the words embraced under No. 30is given by our 
correspondent, PET. SCHNEIDER, but it is not necessary to reprint them, as the 
reader can consult a dictionary. It is an amusing exercise to give out at an Insti- 
tute or association. 

31. The enigma solved: 

Cares is a word of plural number, 

A foe to peace and human slumber; 

Care is the word I chance to take, 

By adding ‘s’ [plural make; 

Bui if lL add an ‘3s’ to this, 

The word caress we see there is: 

Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. Ib, 

32. Ought teachers to inculcate the practice of pronouncing the word wind, 

5S oS 
meaning air in motion, with the long sound of 7, in poetry? H. Croucn. 

33. Are the sounds represented by ch and j elementary sounds? or is the sound 
usually represented by ch composed of the sounds of t and sh, and is the sound of 
j composed of d and zh, as claimed by the ancients? Ib. 

34. Will some subscriber give a plain solution to the following arithmetical 
problem: 

I have borrowed $500 dollars, and agree to pay principal and interest in five equal 
annual installments; if the interest is 7 per cent., what is each payment. H.T. H. 





Gducational Bntelligence. 


WiSCONSIN. 


TEACHERS.—The complement of teachers for our two ward schools has been 
secured. In the South ward, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and Miss Larkin are retained, 
at the same salary as received last year. In the North ward, Mr. F. P. Fowler re- 
mains another year with a salary of $1.000. Miss Markle remains in the interme- 
diate, and Miss Marden takes the Primary Department, each receiving $300 for the 
year. Both schools have an efficient corps of teachers, and we predict a successful 
school year— Waupun Times. 

Wisconsin UNIVERSITY,—On an eminence overlooking the Capitol, is the Wis- 
consin State University, with fine buildings and ample grounds. The Rev. Dr. 
Twombly, an experienced educator, has recently been elevated to the Presidency of 
the institution, the success of which has been assured ever since the conclusion 
was reached that woman should enjoy equal educational facilities with men. The 
Woman’s College Building is a handsome edifice, and the surrounding park very 
attractive.—A ppleton Crescent. 
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TEACHERS IN THE APPLETON City ScHooLs.—We are indebted to the courtesy 
of our eflicient and industrious city superintendent of schools for the following 
list of teachers in the several wards: 1st ward—Miss Mary A. Knox, a well and 
favorably known graduate of Lawrence University, Primary; Miss F. A. Bailey, 
Primary. 2d ward—Mr. Corning, recently from Depere, Principal; Miss Emma 
Bailey, First Intermdiate; Miss Amelia Harrod, Second Intermediate; Mrs. Whit- 
ford, Primary. 3d ward—O. W. Pond, Principal; Miss Alina Preston, Intermediate; 
Miss E. Fitch, Primary. 4th ward—Mr. Van Vleck, Principal; Mrs. 0. W. Pond, 
Primary.—Crescent. 

JANESVILLE.—We understand that the Board of Education have under consid- 
eration a proposition to properly heat and ventilate the high school building. A 
“consummation devoutly prayed for,” by hundreds of frozen or asphyxiated chil- 
dren for years. 

LATER —We learn that the Board has contracted for heating and ventilating with 
parties who guarantee entire success.—Rock County Recorder. 

EV. E. D. Maxon, of Milton, is going to remove to Plainfield, New Jersey. Mr. 
M. has been a much respected citizen of Milton, and will be greatly missed. —Jb. 

Back RIVER Fatis.—The position of principal in the Union High School of 
Black River Falls, is beginning to attract the attention of prominent educators, and 
letters of inquiry are frequently received. Who the coming man is has not been 
determined. The board is desirous of securing a man of experience, the salary 
being an after consideration; The house will be completed, perhaps, by the first 
of January. The impression, however, has gone abroad that it it nearly complet- 
ed; hence the numerous applications for the position of principal —Juckson County 
Banner. : 

A Wisconsin TEACHER.—We find in the Decorah (Iowa) Republican the follow- 
ing very handsome compliment to Mr. John Breckenridge, the very efficient princi- 
pal of our New Lisbon School. We may here state that Mr. B. has been again 
engaged by our School Board, so the Decorah people cannot have the benefit of his 
services at present. The Republican says: 

“The School Board has tendered the position of Principal of our public school 
to Mr. John Breckenridge, and we understand the probabilities are that he will 
will accept. Mr. B.’s former management of the school was very successful. Pa- 
rents and scholars were pleased with it, and many have since looked upon his de- 
parture with extreme regret. We hope that he will accept, because we feel assur- 
ed that if he does, his administration will bring to the district the peace it so much 
needs, while securing for us a school of the first rank.”—Juneau County Argus. 

Wavupaca.—Our School Board are making an effort to engage Andrew Hutton, 
a late teacher in the Normal School at Platteville, Wis., to take charge of our 
school, which we think is a wise selection. Mr. Hutton is highly spoken of by 
Prof. McGregor and others who are good judges. We don’t expect to fill Mr. Burn- 
ham’s place fully, but we think Mr. Hutton will perhaps come as near filling the 
bill as any one of our acquaintance.— Waupaca County Republican. 

CARROLL COLLEGE will re-open on the 18th of September, the board having se- 
cured the services of Prof. W. D. F. Lummis, of Illinois, as President, and Mrs. 
Lummis as Principal of the Young Ladies’ Department. Mr. and Mrs. Lummis 
come to us with established reputations as accomplished teachers, and we have no 
doubt will keep the College up to the high standard secured by the labors of Prof. 
Rankin. — Waukesha Freeman. 

GALESVILLE UNIVERsiIty.—The Commencement Exercises of this institution 
passed off pleasantly. The examination of classes took place on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday M., June 27th, 28th and 29th. The Baccalaureate Sermon 
was given by the President, Sabbath morning, 10:30 A. M., June 25th. The His- 
torical Address was given by Rev. J. B. Bachman, of Kilbourn City, Tuesday even- 
ing, June 27th, and the Annual Lecture, by Rev. D. Read, D. D., of Winona, Wed- 
nesday evening, June 28. The Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees took 
place Thursday P. M., June 29th, and the exercises of graduating classes and con- 
ferring degrees, on Thursday evening, June 29th. 

The past year has been one of increased prosperity. The future is quite prom- 
ising. —Com. 

THE GREATEST AND Best MAN.—“If I am asked, who is the greatest man? I 
answer the best; and if Iam required to say, Who is the best? I reply, He that has 
deserved most of his fellow-creatures.”—Sir W. Jones. 
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PERSONAL. 


ProF. ROBERT GRAHAM.—From a circular letter issued by the Board of Normal 
Regents which was copied in the Educational Department of the Jelegraph last 
week; our readers were made acquainted with the fact that our fellow citizen, Prof. 
Robert Graham, had been appointed Assistant’Principal of the new State Normal 
School soon to be opened at Oshkosh. 

It is safe to say that no better appointment could have been made. As a thor- 
ough, progressive, practical educator, he is more widely known than any other man 
in the state; and we can assure the good people of Oshkosh that in Prof. Graham 
they will find a worthy citizen, one who will labor concientiously and zealously for 
the highest interests of the school and the cause of education at large. 

Prof. Graham came to this place several years ago, since which time he has been 
engaged constantly in educational work, either as a teacher, superintendent or state 
agent; and the schools of Kenosha county owe much of their present high standing 
and general good repute to the efficiency of his labors. In common with the entire 
corps of our county teachers and all others with whom he has had business or 
social intercourse, we deeply regret that he is to go from amongst us. Neverthe- 
less we can assure him that our kindest feelings and best wishes will attend him 
in his new field of labor—Henosha Telegraph. 


SAMUEL Suaw~—The people of Winnebago county will, we are quite certain, 
unite in their regrets to learn that our very efficient and popular School Superin- 
tendant, Samuel Shaw, has determined to resign at an early day his present posi- 
tion as school superintendent, to accept that of Principal of the Berlin High School, 
at a salary of $1,500 a year. This determination, we doubt not, has been brought 
about from the insufficiency of the salary, as superintendent being only 1,000, and 
an allowance for traveling expenses. No person at all qualified to fill the position, 
especially as filled by Mr. Shaw, but what can command a much higher salary. 
The schools of Winnebago have been brought to a grade, ranking among the first 
in the state and all in a great measure through the untiring efforts of Mr. Shaw. It 
is a great pity that our county board have not appreciated this most valuable pub- 
lic officer and made his pay commensurate with the services performed. 

Mr. Shaw received his education in Winnebago county and has ever since been 
identified with its schools, either as a teacher or superintendent. His rank among 
the educators of the state recently received a befitting acknowledgement, in his 
being elected as the President of the State Teachers’ Association. While it will 
ever be a subject of regret that his immediate services have been lost to the 
county, Mr. Shaw can uniformly rely on finding appreciative friends and warm 
hearts to greet him whenever he may visit his old friends. All friends of educa- 
tion will entertain a hope that circumstances will induce him at no distant day, to 
return to his old home and friends, and that he may be returned to his old position 
at a more remunerative salary.—Hrchange. 


Pror. W. L. O’Connor.—The Ripon Commonwealth contains the following no- 
tice of our former fellow student, Prof. W. L. O’CoNNOR, who is as faithful and 
successful in teaching as he was in studying, years ago at the University of Wis- 
consin: 

And ther comes the question, who .is the proper person for Superintendent of 
Schools of this district? The district is overwhelmingly Republican, and the Re- 
publicans should therefore nominate the right man. We don’t know whether W. 
L.O’Connor, of Rosendale would accept the position, but we are satisfied that he 
would make an unusually efficient Superintendent of Schools. As principal of the 
high school of this city, he has shown an unusual adaptation to the work, and isa 
popular teacher. He has a thorough, practical knowledge of teaching, a fine edu- 
cation and pleasant manner. He has made popular education his work and study, 
and is as well qualified for the position as any man in the district. We are satis- 
fied he would take great pride, if elected to the office, in making the schools under 
his charge as efficient as any public schools in the State. If he will accept the 
position we should like to see Mr. O’Connor nominated. 


HosEa Barnes, the efficient School Superintendent of Kenosha county, has been 
elected Principal of the 5th ward Public School of Racine. The well wishes of a 
host of friends go with him in his new position. 


W. D. Parker declines Racine and remains at Janesville. 


B. M. REyYNOLDs continues at his old post in Madison. 
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~ * GENERAL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT has decided to admit women to its instructions. 
TWENTY-FOUR graduates of Brown University have died since commencement, 
1870. 

Pror. Huxuey will deliver a course of lectures in this country the present 
autumn. 

Miss ELLA Cassapay, of ‘Madison county, Fowa,is a candidate for County Super- 
intendent. 

THERE are 368 Collegiate institutions in the United States, eighteen being in 
New England. 

Dr. J. C. WELLING accepts the Presidency of Columbia College, in place of Dr. 
G. W. Samson, resigned. 

AMHERST COLLEGE has reached its fiftieth year. The first class graduated con- 
sisted of three; the last sixty-five. The whele number is over two thousand. 


OF the 35,000 graduates that have been sent eut by av American College, nearly 
200 have been Governors, 500 Representatives in Congress, 130 Senators, and nearly 
400 Judges of Supreme Courts. 

THE CyicAGo BOARD OF EpucaTION has resolved by a vote of twelve te two, to 
pay women teachers of grammar schools the same wages paid to men principals. 
This is just; but somewhat tardy action on the subject. Women who possess the 
qualifications and perform the same labor of men should receive the same com- 
pensation.— State Journal. 

AN EASTERN PAPER tells the following story of Dr. Angell, the new President 
of Michigan University. He is not a clergyman, but he gives each graduating 
class a “ baccalaureate.” When he was first invited to deliver the baccalaureate 
discourse, he thought it would hardly be considered decorous for a layman to un- 
dertake what had usually been performed by a clergyman. The matter was refer- 
red to an old minister of the Congregational Church, whosettled it in a very sensi- 
ble way. “Isee no reason,” said he, “ why President Angell should not as prop- 
erly illustrate moral and religious truths with a text, as many ministers, who, with 
a text, have no particular truth to communicate.” So the President was encour- 
aged to go on, and with such marked frankness‘and ability as to make “ the bac- 
calaureate ” the great event of commencement week. 

EDUCATION AT THE SoutH.—Among those institutions that are effectively solv- 
ing the great question of reconstruction, Berea College, in Madison county, Ken- 
tucky, deserves honorable mention. It was founded several years before the war 
by a colony from Ohio. Soon after the execution of John Brown, it was broken up 
by a County “ Committee” of armed men. When it was reopened, after the war, 
its students were all white, and when colored youth were admitted half the white 
students left in a body. But in the course of time they all returned, and now the 
school numbers three hundred pupils a year, two-fifths white and three-fifths col- 
cred. The ideas ef the college have so far triumphed in that neighborhood that 
President Fairchild says within eight days three Democratic orators, in the village 
grove.at Berea, declared for universal freedom, universal education, universal suf- 
frage and equality before the law. 

At Maryville, Tennessee, there is a Presbyterian College that has taken the same 
position, and has a dozen colored students in its classes. Mr. William Thaw of 
Pittsburgh, has given $4,000 to that institution, solely on account of its purpose to 
admit colored as well as white students. 

Of schools designed specifically for the education of colored persons, to raise up 
qualified teachers, physicians, lawyers and pastors, for those who are now citizens 
and voters, we may name as among the foremost, Howard University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Fiske University at Nashville, Tennessee, Atlanta University, Georgia, 
and Straight University at New Orleans, where Rev. J. W. Healy, D. D., formerly 
of Milwaukee, efficiently presides. 

The Legislature of Georgia last year appropriated $8,000 to the Atlanta Univer- 
sity, and appointed a committee to visit it, whose report was highly favorable. 

‘MisstssipPpr—We have a Catalogue—the first, we believe, of the “ Mississippi 
State Normal ”’—a school established by the State for the purpose of training 
teachers. It is under S. W. Garman, as Principal, assisted by Miss M. E. Hunter, 
and has gathered fifty students. The course of study, we observe, reaches over 
about the same ground as that of our Normal Schools, but begins lower down, and 
occupies four years. We shall note with much interest the progress of such efforts 
in the Southern States. 
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Niterary Qliscellany. 


THE MOON AND THE Sun.—In an account which Dr. Scoresby has given of some 
recent observations made with the Earl of Ross’ telescopes, he says: With respect 
to the moon, every object on its surface of one hundred feet in height was now dis- 
tinctly to be seen, and we had no doubt that, under favorable circumstances, it 
would be so with objects sixty feet inheight. On its surface were craters of extinct 
volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stones almost innumerable. He had no doubt that 
if such a building as he was then in were upon the surface of the moon, it would 
be rendered distinctly visible by these instruments. But there are nosigns of hab- 
itations such as ours; no vestige of architectural remains to show that the moon is 
inhabited by a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It presents no appearance 
which could lead to the supposition that it contained green fields and lovely ver- 
dure like the beautiful world of ours. There was no water visible,—not a sea or 
even the measure of a reservoir for supplying town or factory. All seemed 
desolate. 

Sir David Brewster makes the following remarks relative to the sun: So strong 
has been the belief that the sun cannot be a habitable world, that a scientific gen- 
tleman was pronounced by his medical attendant insane because he had sent a 
paper to the Royal Society, in which he maintained that the light of the sun pro- 
ceeded from a dense and universal aura, which may afford ample light to the in- 
habitants beneath, and yet be at such a distance aloft as not to be among them ; 
that there may be water and dry land there, hills and dales, rain and fair weather, 
and that as the light and the seasons must be eternal, the sun may easily be con- 
ceived to be by far thy most blissful habitation of the whole system. In less than 
ten years after this apparently extravagant notion was considered as a proof of in- 
sanity, it was maintained by Sir Wiliam Herchel as a rational and probable opinion, 
which might be deducible from his own observations on the structure of the sun, 

HASTE AND HeEALTH.—It is not at all wholesome to bein ahurry. Locomo- 
tives have been reported to have moved a mile ina minute for a short distance. 
But locomotives have often come to grief by such great rapidity. Multitudes in 
their haste to get rich are ruined every year. ‘The men who do things maturely, 
slowly, deliberately, are the men who oftenest succeed in life. People who are ha- 
bitually in a hurry generally have to do things twice over. The tortoise beat the 
hare at last. Slow men seldom knock their brains out against a post. Foot-races 
are injurious to health, as are all forms of competitive exercises; steady labor in 
the field is the best gymnasium in the world. Kither labor or exercise carried to 
exhaustion or prostration, or even to great tiredness, expressed by “ fageed out,” 
always does more harm than the previous exercise has done good. All running up 
stairs, running to catch up with avehicle or cars, are extremely injurious to every 
age, and sex and condition of life. It ought to be the most pressing necessity 
which should induce a person over fifty to run twenty yards. Those live longest 
who are deliberate, whose actions are measured, who never embarked in any en- 
terprise without “sleeping over it,” and who perform all the every day acts with 
calmness. Quakers are a proverbially calm, quiet people, and Quakers are a thrifty 
folk, the world over.—Dr. Hall. 

Morron.—Men who have half a dozen irens in the fire are not the ones to go 
crazy. It is the man of voluntary or compelled leisure, who mopes and pines and 
thinks himself into the mad house or the grave. Motion is all nature’s law. 
Action is man’s salvation, physical and mental, and yet nine out of tenare wistfully 
looking forward to the coveted hour when they shall have leisure to do nothing— 
the very siren that has lured to death many a “successful” man. He only is truly 
wise who lays himself out to work till life’s latest hour, and that is the man who 
will live the longest, and will live to most purpose. 

MARRIED LIFE.—There comes a time after marriage when a husband, if he be 
anything of a man, has something else to do than make direct love to his wife. He 
can not be on duty at all hours to fan her, and shawl her, and admire her. His love 
must express itself through other channels. He must be a full man for her sake, 
and, as a man, must go forth to a whole world of interests that takes him from her. 
Now what in this case shall a woman do, whose only life lies in petting and adora- 
tion and display.—Old and New. 
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It is astonishing to know the aggregate of little savings after a few years of 
accumulation. he following valuable table is commended to the attention of 
those who save their money instead of squandering it. How many of our young 
readers will try the experiment? 

A TABLE OF DAILY SAVINGS AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Cents a Day. Per Year. Iu Ten years. Fifty Years. 
QBh .ccecccccccees BLO WO... cee eeeeee SISO. cccccicccan (FROG 
Flier ccccccececees 2000 ccececeseeee 260......-20e- 5, 800 

PE on San delasesess AUR ercesecees “GR dectac vee Pee 
SHE ccucnctese MOO cnccscenee BrOUeadnncennces COsGue 
Oe. ees | eee 

OE 100 occas ees. ccces AIO cr ccvccveeds Up etvecacscenccce PACU 
BSN cc cece a wos cs < HOOOOR. On6 co tccens (OOM crnceecnecc: TRIO 


Some Artists’ BLUNDERS.—Tintoretta, an Italian painter, in a picture of the 
children of Israel gathering manna, has taken the precaution to arm them with 
the modern invention of guns. Cigoll painted the aged Simeon at the circumcis- 
ion of the infant Savior; and, as aged men inthese days wear spectacles, the artist 
has shown his sagacity by placing them on Simeon’s nose. In a picture by Verrio 
of Christ healing the sick, the lookers-on are represented standing with periwigs 
on their heads. To match, or rather to exceed this ludicrous representation, Durer 
has painted the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden by an angel 
in a dress fashionably trimmed with flounces. The same painter, in his scene of 
Peter Denying Christ, represents a Roman Soldier very comfortaby smoking a 
pipe of tobacco. A Dutch painter, in a picture of the wise men worshipping the 
Holy Child, has drawn one of them in a large white surplice and in boots and 
spurs, and he is in the act of presenting to the Child a model of a Dutch man-of 
war. Ina Dutch picture of Abraham offering up his son, instead of the patri- 
arch’s “stretching forth his hand and taking the knife,” as the Scriptures inform 
us, he is represented as using a more effectual and modern instrument; he is hold- 
ing to Isaac’s head a blunderbuss. Berlin represents in a picture the Virgin and 
Child listening to a violin; and in another picture he has drawn King David play- 
ing the harp at the marriage of Christ with St. Catharine. A French artist has 
drawn with true French taste the Lord’s Supper, with the table ornamented with 
tumblers filled with cigar lighters; and, as if to crown the list of these absurd and 
ludicrous anachronisms, the Garden of Eden has been drawn with Adam and Eve 
in all their primeval simplicity and virtue ,while near them, in full costume, is 
seen a hunter with a gun, shooting ducks. 


PATUS FOR THE Licutninc.—The facilities for telegraphing at the command of 
the general public in Great Britain have been very much increased since the gov- 
ernment took possession of the telegraph lines. The two thousand telegraph 
offices which formerly existed have been increased to four thousand, while at the 
same time the costof messages has been reduced from the old tariff, ranging from 
1s. 6d. to 1s. The postal offices are open on the average twelve to fourteen hours 
aday. The central station, with its 365 instruments, and twice that number of 
clerks, as well as 200 messengers, aided by a score of pneumatic tubes, is open 
day and night from one week’s end to another. Seven offices in London, 
and some forty or fifty stations in the country, are similarly open without intermis- 
cion. That the new system has really been a very great boon to the public may 
be gathered from the fact that from twenty to forty per cent. of the telegrams are 
given in at the offices which have been opened for this purpose by the postoflice in 
places previously unprovided with accommodation. 

There are 450,000 miles of telegraph wire in Europe, 180,000 in America, 14,000 
in India, and 10,000 in Australia. There are in addition 30,000 miles of submarine 
cable, and yet telegraphic extension throughout the world is going on at the rate 
of 100,000 miles of wire per annum. 








SCHOOL BOOKS VERY CHEAP. 


A party recently engaged in teaching, has the following Text-Books to dispose 
of, on very moderate terms: 





Robinson’s Prog. Ment. Arithmetic.......... 50 | Wayland’s Political Economy.... 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar............ SS | Edomis® PHUGSOPNY .....- 60. e ener ensncsenes 
McNally’s Geography ............-...0eeeeee 25 | Loomis’ Algebra 


Monteith & McNally’s Phys. and Int. Geog .. 25 | Youmman’s Chemistry ........................ 
Warren’s Physical Geography (new ed,).... 45 | Day’s Rhetoric. ................cccccececececs 
SOEVIS’ PRYSIOLORY. «5. 0cccsscesccecen -+. 25 | Haven’s Moral Philosophy 
Hillarid’s Sixth Reader . WHRACCIGY PEOGIES oo ccc cc ceccascceccececccs 


Inquire of J. B. PRAbT, Assistant State Superintendent, Madison. 
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©dds and Ends. 


Tr is said that Phil Sheridan was made an LL. D..on account of his knowledge of 
cannon law. 

DEAN Swirt-onee preached to an audience of tailors. from the text, “ A remnant 
shall be saved.” , 

A youngster of literary tastes lately described Darwin as the one who believed 
we degenerated from a monkey. 

AN unpoetical youth described his fiance’s hair as frizzled in front, and fricas- 
seed and scrambled at the back. 

CARA B., aged six, goes to school and studies arithmetic. She came home the 
other night and said she had “ got almost to the leavings,’ meaning subtraction. 

A teacher catechising his scholars put the question: “ What is made to give 
light to the world?” “ Matches!” cried one of the youngsters, after a short pause 

A fellow was told that three yards of cloth, by getting wet, would shrink a quar- 
ter of ayard. “Well, then,” he inquired, “if you should wet a quarter of a yard, 
would there be any left?” 

A Wisconsin school-boy having very good-naturedly helped another in a.difficult 
lesson, was angrily questioned by the teacher: “ Why did you work his lesson?” 
“To lessen his work,” replied the youngster. 

“ You have considerable floating population in this village, havn’t you?” askeda 
stranger of one of the citizens of a village on the Mississippi. ‘“ Well, yes, rath- 
er,” was the reply; “about half the year the water is up to the second story 
window.” 

“ WHAT are you about, my dear?” said his grandmother toa littte boy, who was 
idling about the room and casting furtive glances at a gentleman who was paying 
a visit. “fam trying, grandma, to steal papa’s hat out of the room without let- 
ting the gentleman see it, for papa wants him to think he’s out.” 

Rev. Dr. West of New Bedford, once heard that his choir would refuse to sing 
on the next Sunday. When the day came he gave out the hymn: “ Come, ye 
who love the Lord.” After reading it through, he looked up very emphatically at 
the choir, and said: “ Let those refuse to sing who never knew our God.” 

A LitrLe Mixep.—A fond father, blessed with eleven children, recently, busi- 
ness being dull, took the early train out to his happy home and went up stairs to 
put the children to bed. Beéing missed from the smoking-room, his wife went up 
stairs to see what was going on. Upon opening the door, she exclaimed: “Why, 
dear, what for mercy’s sake are you doing?” ‘“ Why,” says he, “ wifey, I am put- 
ting the children to bed, and having them say their little prayers.” “ Yes,” says 
wifey, “ but this is not one of ours.” Sure enough, he had got one of the neigh- 
bor’s children all undressed, and he had to redress it and send it home. After 
that he called the roll every night and morning. 


‘Mew MPublications. 


BOOKS. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE: An introduction to the study of English Grammar. By 

Hiram HapLeEy. Chicago: Hadley Brothers. 

This little book of 188 pages 12 mo. strikes a promising vein. Children under 
fourteen are generally incapable of studying grammar theoretically to much ad- 
vantage, but they may and should acquire “ the art of speaking the English lan- 
guage correctly ” at a much earlier period; at least far more correctly than most 
adults do it. Mr. Hadley’s book proposes to help them in doing this, and from an 
examination of its plan and execution, we believe it will be very successful in its 
aim, in the hands of competent teachers. As an old practical teacher, the author 
goes upon the idea that language is to be learned at first by synthesis and not by 
analysis. This is a conviction we have long entertained, and we hail with delight 
all attempts to substitute this method for the abortive one in common use. 


























New Publications. 35¢ 


A CONDENSED ScHoor Hisroxy OF THE UNITED STATES. By Wo. Swinton, A. M., 
Professor of History in the University of California, ete. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1871. 

This little volume of 325 pages seems to us well-adapted to its purpose, so far as 

a text-book is needed. History should be taught, if the teacher is capable of it, 

more by oral lecture than recitation from a book. But this manual will answer all 

the purposes of a text-book, especially if the teacher can supplement it by vivid 

narative from his own lips. It wisely avoids rhetorical flourish, and presents the 

salient points, so as to be readily seen and appreciated. After treating upon the 
subjects of Discovery, the Colonial Period and the Revolution, it takes up our 

Political History from the administration of Washington to the War of Secession. 

It then discusses the History of the States of the Mississippi Valley and of the 

Pacific Coast, and concludes with a survey of the progress of the country generally. 

The author discards the old and arbitrary plan of discussing every thing by “ad- 

ministrations,” judging that presidents do not control the events of history but 

that events make and control them. 


A ScHoo. History OF THE UNITED: STATES. By Davip:B. Scorr: New York, 

Harper & Bro. 

Professor ALLEN, of our State University, who has made the examination of text 
books in United States History something of a speciality, says of Mr. Scort’s, 
“it is the only one which has really and unequivocally good arrangement; and this 
merit is so great that it would counterbalance more defects than it has. The style 
is not equal to Quackenbos’, nor the illustrations to Lossing’s; but in these points, 
too, it will compare with any ofthe others. Take it all in all, it possess a combination 
of more merits,. with fewer defects, than any its rivals.” When the Professor 
wrote this, Swinton’s new work, noticed above, was not out. We hope the pro- 
fessor will bring it to the test of his theory. 


Tuk New AMERICAN READERS; First, Second and Third. By Errs Sargent and 
AMmASA May. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 1871. 

It is evident at a glance that these are beautiful books—inside and out—in pa- 
per, print, binding and illustrations. The first reader is equivalent to the “ Prim- 
mer,” and the Second and Third to the First and Second, of some series. The 
matter is new and fresh, and the engravings from original and beautiful designs. 
The lessons appear to be well graded and judicious, and when it is added that the 
books are well made and offered very low, the conditions of success seem to be 
stated. We are quite sure they will be hailed with delight by the children. The 
higher books of the series- we suppose will soon appear, and we are glad no more 
than: five in all, areannounced: Both of the authors are favorably known; the for- 
mer as the compiler of ‘““Sargent’s Standard Readers;” the latter as joint author— 
if we recollect right—with Prof. F. C. Allen, of Pennsylvania, of a Primary 
Geography. 

SYNCHRONOLOGY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTs in Sacred and Profane History, from 
the Creation of Man to the Present Time; Boston: S. Hawes, Author and Publish- 
er. Price $2.50. 

This elaborate and painstaking compilation is not merely an ordinary Chronolo- 
gical Index, but, as its title says in one word, a Synchronology. By means of a in- 
genious colored chart, exhibiting the onward: flow of time, and the rise, duration 
and extinction of States, of chronological index tables of rulers, a biographical in- 
dex and an index of battles, in addition to the main table of chronology, which fills 
the body of the book and is appropriately divided into periods, the author presents 
in one comprehensive view, the whole panorama and succession of human history. 
It is not all a.substitute for history, but an important and needful aid. to its intelli- 
gent study. The work appears to.be well and thoroughly done, and to-be based 
on the best standard authorities, including Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates. It dif- 
fers from any book heretofore published and seems to be well fitted to accomplish 
its purpose as an aid to exact and comprehensive historical research. 

It is sold by subscription only. Canvassing agents are wanted, who may address 
the author at 181, Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

PaRLEY’s PrcToRIAL CoMMON ScuHoou. HisTORY OF THE WORLD. Philadelphia: 
E. H. Butler & Co. 

Goodrich’s (Peter Parley’s) Histories are too well known to need special mention; 
but judging from the delight and interest with which a girl of twelve took up and 
read this book, under our observation, we should say that it will always prove a 
favorite text-book on the subject, with a teacher who has himself any enthusiasm. 
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Four YEARS AT YALE.—Moseley Bros. have laid upon our table “ Four Years 
at Yale,” just published by C. C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven. The author isa 
graduate of ’69, that is all we know about him personally, others know who he is. 
Whoever he may be he has written a most attractive book, which will be read 
with interest, not only by Yale men, who are numbered by thousands, but by col- 
lege graduates and students all over the land. A full history of Yale College is 
given, including the history of its College Societies with their institutions, elec- 
tions, coalitions, etc., the ditferent phases of student life in the different college 
classes, with their hazings, pow-wows, Euclid burnings, regattas, spoon presenta- 
tions, college magazines, class ivies,etc., and a comprehensive account of the official 
curriculum with its studies, marks, honors, manners and shows. The book must 
make a great sensation, Sold by Moseley & Brothers, Madison, Wis. Published 
by C. C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, Conn. Price $2.50. 

THE PESTALOZZIAN Music TEACHER. By LOWELL Mason, Doc. Mus., and T1H0s, 
F. SEWARD, Prof. of Music. New York: C. H. Ditson & Co.; Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 

The merits of this book are: first, that it is the most complete and philosophical 
manual for teaching the elements of music to be found. Second, that its methods 
are applicable to other subjects. To make the book doubly useful, there have been 
added to it by J. W. Dickinson, the accomplished Principal of the Normal School 
at Westfield, Mass., illustrative lessons, in the Pestalozzian method, on form, num- 
bers, language, arithmetic, grammar and other topics. We do not know of any 
book so likely to be useful to a teacher who has some musical taste and skill. 
Wuitr’s Scuoon RecorDs. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

We have before us the “Teacher’s Class Record” ahd the “Pupil’s Daily 
Record,” both very neatly got up, and conveniently arranged. These Records have 
been prepared by Hon. EK. KE. Wurre, editor of the “Ohio Educational Monthly,” 
and, late State Commissioner of Schools. His reputation as an educator, author 
and school officer, is a sufficient guaranty for anything from his pen. 


PERIODICALS. 


Eciectic MAGAZINE.—The number for September is just out, and presents us 
with a very striking portrait of Max Miiller, the distinguished linguist and scholar. 
The table of contents this month is unusually interesting, and includes, ** Charles 
Dickens, a most valuable and suggestive essay; A History of the Commune of 
Paris; The Tasmanian Devil; Two Nights in a French Prison During the Civil 
War; The Literary Life; Michael Angelo and His Art; Marat and Charlotte Corday; 
The Planet of Love; Teeth; a continuation of Patty; a capital short story called 
Under the Mountain; and the usual copious editorial miscellany. Published by 
E. R. Pelton, 108 Fulton street, New York. Price $5.00 per year; Two copies $9; 
single numbers 45 cents. 

Tuer ATLANTIC for September is a very readable and entertaining number. The 
contents are: “ T'win-Love; Learning; The Field and the Garden; American Life 
in France; In the Lane; Kate Beaumont; Twenty Dollars; The Flowering of a 
Nation; Foreshadows; Watch and Ward; Encyclicals of a Traveler; Their Wed- 
ding Journey; A Greyport Legend; Our Whispering Gallery; The Romance of 
Madron’s Hollow; and the notices of recent Literature. Terms $4.00 per annum; 
single copies 35 cents. Address James R. Osgood, Boston. 

ScRIBNER’s for September opens with an illustrated article, Pictures from Can- 
ada, which describes the French Canadians. The other illustrated articles are, 
Mountain Views and Adventures; Scenes from the Marble Faun; and A new 
Study of an Old Force. The Number contains the usual variety of short stories, 
essays and poetry. The Departments of Topics of the Time; The Old Cabinet; 
Home and Society; and Culture and Progress at Home and Abroad, are well filled 
and interesting. Terms 33.00 a year. Address Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway, 
New York. 

THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOsoPHy for July contains the following arti- 
cles: Thoughts on Philosophy and its Method; New System of Nature, by 
Leibnitz; Gothe’s Story of the Snake; Fichte’s Facts of Consciousness; Restora- 
ion of tne Venus of Melos; Introduction to Negel’s Encyclopaedia; Hegel on Aris- 
totle’s Philosophy of Nature; Philosophy in Europe. It is full of interest to 
minds of a philosophical cast. This journal is a credit to the scholarship and eru- 
dition of the United States. Published by Wm. T. Harris, editor: Box 2898, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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